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endure those weary watches in the jungle from dusk to the short 
twilight of morning than to write his book, but there is no sugges- 
tion of effort in the interesting pages in which he tells of the life 
and habits of many African animals as he has studied them year 
after year in their native wilds. He believes all the big game 
animals, as well as the beasts of prey, are doomed to destruction. 
The game laws have diminished the slaughter by European Nim- 
rods, but it still goes on almost without abatement at the hands 
of native caravans and tribes, now armed with flint-locks, in wide 
regions that are still only nominally under the control of colonial law. 
The book concludes with lists of the mammalia and other ani- 
mals collected in Africa by this untiring and enthusiastic natural- 
ist. They include 470 species and varieties. Schillings's book is 
one of the most conspicuous contributions to African literature in 
recent years. 



PEARY ARCTIC CLUB EXPEDITION, SUMMER OF 1905. 

The Peary Arctic Club Steamer Roosevelt steamed away from the 
pier at North Sydney at 2 v. m. of Wednesday, July 26th. Some 43 
tons of coal in bags were carried on the quarter deck to balance 
the weight of coal in the hold, and to keep her stern down. With 
this exception the decks were unusually clear as compared with pre- 
vious expeditions. A few miscellaneous casks filled with water and 
the cases of oil were practically everything not under cover. The 
Roosevelt carried in all something over 500 tons of coal, in addition 
to supplies and equipment. In carrying capacity she comes fully 
up to my expectations. A quarter of beef in the rigging, and half 
a dozen live sheep on the deck aft, insure us a fresh meat supply 
until we strike the Arctic game. There is a large tank and several 
casks full of .water on deck, besides the full tanks below. I hope 
to make no stops before reaching Cape York. The season is late 
and every day is precious. 

In the evening we ran into dense fog through which we ploughed 
our way across Cabot Strait, the southern gateway of the Gulf, 
blowing our whistle as if in Long Island Sound, for we were cross- 
ing the track of all inward and outward bound traffic. During the 
night we drove through several thunder storms, with electrical 
accompaniments as vivid as in the Gulf Stream storms. During the 
following day we passed Cape Anguille and Red Island, the bold 
cliffs of St. George on the Newfoundland west coast. 
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We reached the southern entrance of Belle Isle Strait Friday 
evening, the fog shutting down on us and giving us a very dirty 
night through this graveyard of ships. 

Point Amour Light was invisible until apparently hanging over 
our mast head, and then we felt our way along from fog horn to fog 
horn. We could hear two or three large steamers blowing their 
double blasts to show that they were lying to, and the numbers of 
icebergs added to the uncertainty and anxiety of the passage. 

At breakfast time, just north of Chateau Bay, we ran out of the 
wall of fog into sunshine and a field of glistening icebergs. 

From here we ran north just off the Labrador coast in alternate 
fog and sunshine to Domino Run, where the coast trends north- 
westward. Here I sent letters ashore, and learned that the ice was 
along the Labrador coast as far as Cape Harrigan. 

Leaving Domino Run we entered the fog again, and the course 
was set northeast by east to bring us to the Greenland coast well 
up Davis Strait. We passed very close to several bergs until the 
following morning, when we were through them, the sea very 
smooth and the fog continuing. At noon of August ist we were in 
the latitude of Cape Farewell and Cape Chidley, and about midway 
between them. 

At 2 p. m. on the 3d an opening in the fog showed us the 
Sukkertoppen Islands on the starboard bow. We are now past the 
east coast ice without seeing a cake of it, and have had a very 
smooth passage across the Strait, with fog, light wind, and smooth 
sea. 

On the 4th we crossed the Arctic Circle soon after midnight, and 
later steamed out of the fog into the true North Greenland summer 
weather, bright sunshine, dark blue sea, and the bold Greenland 
coast stretching north and south on the starboard hand. Not a 
piece of ice in shore of us, nor a berg in sight in any direction. 
Still later in the day we passed into a magnificent fleet of bergs, the 
output of Disco Bay. A little after midnight the morning of the 
5th we passed Godhavn, the capital of North Greenland. Off Hare 
Island we passed through another fleet of bergs, the contribution 
of Umanak Sound to the Arctic White Squadron. 

Early in the morning of the 6th we passed Sanderson's Hope, 
seen and named by John Davis three hundred years ago, its base 
just visible under the fog. From here on until midnight we had the 
first wind with any push to it, fresh from the southwest, true, and 
bringing up a sea which would have made the Roosevelt a bit lively 
had it not been for her sails, all of which were set and drawing. 
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Occasionally the top of a wave slopped over the port rail, but not 
sufficiently to cause any discomfort. 

At 6 p. m. we passed the Duck Islands on our starboard beam, 
near enough to see with the glasses the old Whaler's Lookout on 
the summit. The sea and fresh breeze continued until after mid- 
night, and every indication pointed to the existence of very unpleas- 
ant weather behind us, which we were just running ahead of. 

During the night of the 6th to the 7th we crossed Melville Bay, 
and at 2 p. m. Cape York was visible ahead of us. At 7 p. m. we 
steamed past the point of the Cape, heading for the Eskimo settle- 
ment beyond. The run from the Duck Islands to Cape York was 
made in 25 hours without encountering fog, and without a sign of 
ice or ice sky. 

We are now twelve days out from Sydney, and in regard to 
smoothness of sea, peacefulness of weather, entire absence of ice, 
and the scarcity of bergs, the voyage from Sydney to Cape York 
has been most unusual even for this season of the year. 

Landing at the familiar settlement, I found four tents, and 
learned from the natives here that some fifteen families were located 
to the eastward, some on the island on the east side of Cape York 
Bay, and others on Meteorite Island. Among these were some of 
the best men of my last expedition. I told the natives to get their 
things ready to come on board on my return, went off to the Roose- 
velt, and steaming around the fringing barriers of grounded icebergs, 
which in summer invariably lie on the eastern side of the Cape, we 
headed eastward into Melville Bay. 

Stopping off at the first settlement I told the men who paddled 
out to us in their kayaks like a bevy of ducks to get their things 
ready to move as soon as the ship came back, and then went on to 
Meteorite Island. On the south side of this I found four tents, 
three of them occupied by a tribe of men of my last expedition. 
When our mutual explanations of pleasure at meeting again were 
over, I learned from them that four other families were still 
deeper in the Bay, at Naglokto. Two of these are good men; but 
I shall not see them, as I cannot spend the time to go so far out of 
our way. 

In an hour or two the entire population of Meteorite Island, 
with their dogs and all their belongings, were on board, and the 
Roosevelt headed westward again, leaving the place deserted. 

At the next settlement the operation was repeated. Six families 
moved their tents, dogs, sledges, and all their belongings on board, 
and deserted their village in about three hours. 
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It was after breakfast when we finished at this place, and every 
one had been up all night. 

At Cape York three men and their entire outfit were taken on 
board, leaving one old man with his wife and two children to hold 
the fort at this end of Eskimo land, and at two in the afternoon 
of the 8th the Roosevelt steamed around the Cape and headed north 
to join the Erik at North Star Bay. While passing Petowik Glacier 
we saw the most unusual sight, in these waters, of a steamer pass- 
ing south to the westward of us. The glasses showed her to be 
a small schooner-rigged, yacht-like vessel. Arriving at North 
Star Bay soon after midnight the morning of the 9th, we learned 
that she was the Danish steamship Fox, which has been recon- 
noitring north of Cape York for the purpose of selecting a site for 
a station. 

Here I transferred to the Erik with Marvin and Henson to make 
a round of the Eskimo settlements to the north with her and to 
hunt walrus, while the Roosevelt goes direct to Etah to overhaul her 
machinery and get ready for fighting ice. Soon after the departure 
of the Roosevelt the Erik got under way, and made the circuit of 
Wolstenholme Sound looking for walrus, but, in the absence of any 
ice for them to crawl out upon, we saw none. A few hours were 
then spent at the Saunder's Island bird cliffs, obtaining about 130 
birds, and the Erik steamed back to North Star Bay, where I took 
on such of the natives as I wanted, with some thirty dogs pur- 
chased from the natives remaining, and the Erik steamed north for 
Whale Sound before midnight. 

The next morning we were rounding magnificent Cape Parry 
into Whale Sound, and steamed eastward along the southern shore 
to Itabloo, where I expected to find more of my people. None 
were here, however, and the Erik turned northward across the 
sound to Karnah, where I felt certain to find some one. Six tents 
were located here beside the brawling summer river, and the men 
were all away to Cape Cleveland with one of the whaleboats which 
I gave them three years ago, hunting walrus. From the women I 
learned that about ten families were up the gulf at Kangerdlooksoah 
and that vicinity. Telling the natives here, as at the other places, 
to get their things in readiness to come on board when the ship 
returned, we steamed eastward into Inglefield Gulf. No ice was 
to be seen here, but there was a most unusual profusion of bergs 
from the great Heilprin and Melville Glaciers at the head of the 
Gulf. At times it looked as if there was no thoroughfare among 
the bergs, but a closer approach in every case showed winding pas- 
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sages among them, and off Kangerdlooksoah there were compara- 
tively few. 

Here, where I left my faithful people three years ago, I found 
now six tents, the occupants of all but one of them young and 
active men. The number of dogs and the goodly supply of skins 
which these people had, made the process of moving a little slower 
than at some of the other places, but everybody and everything was 
finally on board, leaving the place deserted which a few hours 
before had been enlivened by the voices of children and the bark- 
ing of dogs. From Kangerdlooksoah we steamed north across the 
head of the gulf to Harvard Islands, on the northernmost of which 
were four tents. These, like the others, were embarked as soon as 
possible, and at half past two on the morning of the nth the Erik 
was ready to steam down the gulf again. 

The scene and the surroundings during this typical Arctic 
summer night were such as to be long remembered. The surface 
of the gulf like a placid mirror, thickly dotted in every direction 
with fragments of ice and icebergs of all sizes and shapes, and 
flanked on the east and north by the gigantic amphitheatre of the 
Heilprin, Tracy, and Melville Glaciers rising to the steel-blue 
slopes of the great ice, while northwest and west rose the warm, 
red-brown bluffs of Mount Daly and Adams and Josephine Peary 
Island, and to the south the rolling slopes of the Kangerdlooksoah 
deer pastures. During the remainder of the night we steamed 
down the gulf, and in the forenoon we were up on the walrus 
grounds, between Herbert Island and the north shore of the Sound. 

Up to this time the weather, since arriving at Cape York, has 
been an uninterrupted sequence of calm and continuous sunlight, 
typical Arctic summer weather. Now, however, wind and fog have 
their turn, and, rendering it impossible to secure walrus, wasted 
the day for us. 

In the evening we steamed back to Karnah to take on board 
the natives there and be in readiness to attempt the walrus again 
the following day. By midnight this work was completed, and as 
everyone was now dead tired and sleepy, the Erik steamed out 
into the middle of the Sound to drift until after breakfast of the 
following day, when we again steamed out to the walrus grounds, 
and by 9 o'clock at night had secured eighteen of the animals. 
Fog and rain were now coming in upon us, and we steamed into 
the last settlement on our list, Igludiahni, where six huts were 
found. Our stay was short, as I wanted but one family here, and 
it did not take me long to purchase a number of additional dogs. 
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When the last dog was on board, the Erik headed for Cape Chalon 
on her way to rejoin the Roosevelt at Etah, where she arrived at 
breakfast time Sunday, the 13th. The Roosevelt had landed her 
coal in bags, and the supplies had been broken out and reloaded in 
order to give her the proper trim to enter the ice. 

It being Sunday, everybody enjoyed a much-needed rest, except 
the Eskimos, to whom the work of skinning and cutting up the 
walrus was a labor of love and pleasure. 

Early Monday morning the. Erik veered alongside the Roosevelt, 
and at 5 o'clock the work of transferring the meat, of re-storing 
the Roosevelt's supplies, and of filling her bunkers and between- 
deck space with coal from the Erik was commenced. This con- 
tinued during Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, when the Roose- 
velt was ready to steam out and begin the struggle for which she 
was built, the fight with the Arctic ice from Cape Sabine to the 
northern shore of Grant Land. Thus far the voyage has been 
child's play; what is now before her is likely to be the reverse. 

The Roosevelt has on board a crew of 20, some 40 Eskimos, and 
about 200 dogs. She also carries, in addition to the supplies and 
equipment for the party, some 450 tons of coal and several tons 
of walrus meat. 

I have been agreeably surprised to find the natives in an unusu- 
ally prosperous condition, with a superfluity of dogs, abundance of 
meat, and a good supply of skins for clothing. Several of my old 
friends and acquaintances have died during the last three years, 
but there are also a number of new babies, and although I have 
not had time for anything in the nature of a census, I have no 
doubt the number of births equals and probably exceeds the number 
of deaths. Temperature observations of air and sea water, and 
barograph and thermograph sheets since leaving Belle Isle are 
appended. These are not as continuous as might be desired, owing 
to the interruptions from the demands of imperative work; but 
they are sufficient, perhaps, to give an idea of the weather condi- 
tions thus far. R. E. Peary, U.S.N. 

Etah, North Greenland, * 
August 16, 1905. 



* Mr. Peary's report was received September 18. The latest news brought back by the Eric was 
very encouraging. A few hours after the Roosevelt started for the entrance to Smith Sound it was 
apparent that leads in the ice were opening to the north. On the following day the vessel had passed 
out of sight, no smoke was to be seen, and it was evident that the openings in the ice had enabled the 
explorer to push into Smith Sound, and that he was making the most of the opportunity to get north 
as fast as the conditions would permit. 
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BAROMETRIC AND THERMOMETRIC READINGS, FROM 
SYDNEY, C. B., TO ETAH, N. GREENLAND. 

Ross C. Marvin, Observer. 
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